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synagogue and in the faith of Israel was a religious satisfaction
which they could not find elsewhere. It would appear that, in
genera^ the synagogues of the Diaspora gave a warm welcome
to their proselytes and to converts of every type. Nevertheless,
Philo in his day found reason to complain of the pride which
held the pure Jew aloof from these newcomers. This feeling
is, however, perfectly understandable, even apart from any
prejudices of birth, since the growing number of proselytes
might readily appear to threaten the purity of the Jewish
religion and the legitimate influence of the "true children of
Abraham.

Roman law did not categorically forbid such proselytism in
itself,1 but it refused to accept certain of its consequences.
For example, if a proselyte were confronted with any of the
legal obligations from which persons of Jewish race were
exempted, he might not avail himself of the same privilege.
Similarly, he could not refuse to worship the Gods of the Empire
without exposing himself to a charge of atheism. A female
convert could always fall under an accusation of impiety in
regard to the household gods ; under Tiberius, a certain Fulvia
was convicted of this crime by her husband Saturninus 2;
under Nero a woman called Pomponia Graecina was accused
before a domestic tribunal on the same charge.3 Domitian
roused the activity of informers against the proselytes, whom he
ordered to sacrifice to the national gods ; if they refused, they
were charged with atheism. These various examples lead to the
conclusion that proselytism was always open to the charge of
atheism; it depended on the public authorities whether they
took action or not.4 Nerva forbade the denunciations which
his predecessor had encouraged.5 On the other hand, if we
follow Spartianus, we must attribute to Hadrian a measure of
great severity and likely to prove extremely detrimental to
Jewish propaganda; he is said to have forbidden circumcision
and to have put it on the same level as castration,6 punishable
by a severe law (Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis). This
restriction, restored from others made by Antiochus Epiphanes
(1 Mace. i. 63; 2 Mace. vi. 4-11), was, it is further stated, one

1 XLVH, i, 255 ff.                                    2 XLVH, i, 256, n. 3.

3 Tacitus, Ann., xiii, 32 :   She was accused of superstitiv externa.
There are reasons for thinking that this refers to Judaism; see Mommsen,
Droit pgnal, ii, 278, n. 2 (in the French translation).

4 XLVH, i, 257, n. 1.

5  Dio Cass., Ixviii, 1, 2.

6  Hist.   Aug.,   Had.,   xiv,   2.    Spartianus  is  a  somewhat  inferior
authority, and it may well be that there is a certain degree of confusion
regarding persons or dates in his statement.